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Abstract 


The purpose of this study was to test the association among situational constraints, 
emotional reactions, behavioral responses, and their distal outcomes in the workplace 
through two modified versions of the Fox-Spector (1999) work frustration-aggression 
model. Demographics (age, gender) and personality traits (emotional stability, thrill 
seeking), incivility, and two organizational outcomes (organizational commitment and 
employee satisfaction) were added to the original model. The paper-and-pencil survey 
battery, consisting of eight scales, was completed by 507 participants. Models were tested 
with path-analytic procedures. After controlling for the demographic and personality 
variables, situational constraints, frustration, and supervisor and coworker incivility predicted 
less organizational commitment and employee satisfaction. The frustration and incivility 
variables served as mediators between situational constraints and the dependent 
variables in the models. Human Resource Development (HRD) researchers and 
practitioners are provided with insights into incivility behavior where HRD leveraging 
can make a difference in organizational commitment and workplace satisfaction. 


Keywords 


incivility, work frustration, aggression 


The direct and indirect costs of incivility to a society or a culture can be substantial. In 
workplaces, as in a society in general, incivility is a growing challenge because it occurs 
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all too frequently. For example, in a large Asian study, Yeung and Griffin (2008) demon- 
strated that 77% of respondents claimed they were targets of uncivil behavior in the last 
year. The consequences of uncivil behavior can be costly. Porath and Pearson (2010) 
found when managers and employees reported being the target of uncivil behavior, 48% 
intentionally decreased work effort, 38% intentionally decreased work quality, and 78% 
claimed their organizational commitment declined. Andersson and Pearson (1999) 
defined workplace incivility as “low intensity deviant behavior with ambiguous intent to 
harm the target, in violation of workplace norms for mutual respect. Uncivil behaviors 
are characteristically rude, discourteous, (and) displaying a lack of respect of others” (p. 
457). Uncivil behavior is subjective; that is, it reflects one’s interpretation about how an 
action made them feel. Therefore, interpretations or perceptions of actions may differ 
markedly depending on whether one is an instigator, target, or observer of an uncivil act. 

Workplace incivility can be classified into two general groupings; coworker and 
supervisor incivility, with supervisors and coworkers as two categories of perpetra- 
tors. Coworker incivility refers to uncivil behaviors that are instigated by individual 
coworkers, such as hurtful remarks, “snippy” emails, gossip, and shunning; supervi- 
sor incivility refers to many of the same kinds of uncivil behaviors, except they origi- 
nate from the supervisor. However, being treated uncivilly by supervisors may be 
especially problematic because their organizationally-derived authority to manage 
desirable behavior in the organization may lead to supervisee perceptions of auton- 
omy and identity loss, and injustice (Brehm & Brehm, 1981). Both sources of incivil- 
ity can have detrimental impacts on worker frustration, anger, and anxiety, and their 
associated behavioral responses (Fox & Spector, 1999; Hershcovis & Barling, 2010). 
Even though HRD training interventions seem well suited to reducing the likelihood 
of uncivil behavior through developing interpersonal skills, reducing conflict, and 
improving diversity awareness (Reio & Ghosh, 2009), more research is needed to 
guide precisely how to do so. 

Despite ample anecdotal evidence indicating that uncivil behavior is prevalent in 
organizations (e.g., Hunter, 2010), empirical study of incivility remains in its nascent 
stages. As a result, building on Fox and Spector’s (1999) work frustration-aggression 
model, the researcher tested two modified models of the consequences of uncivil 
behavior in the workplace (see Figure 1). In the following section, the Fox and Spector 
(1999) work frustration-aggression model is introduced along with discussion of prom- 
ising new variables and their subsequent links to organizational outcomes. 


Conceptual Framework 


With its roots in Dollard—Miller’s frustration-aggression theory (Dollard, Doob, Miller, 
Mowrer, & Sears, 1939) where aggression is hypothesized to be a result of frustration 
(initiated by a delayed or thwarted goal), Fox and Spector (1999) proposed a new model 
of frustration-aggression and tested it in the workplace. Weiss and Cropanzano (1996) 
offer a conceptually similar affective events model, but it does not address goal-related 
or aggressive behavior. The Fox-Spector model hypothesizes that an emotional reaction 
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Figure |. Hypothesized model tested in this research 


mediates the relation between situational constraints and aggressing. The Fox-Spector 
model also includes the effects of belief-based variables (e.g., locus of control) and 
personality traits (e.g., trait anger and anxiety). Fox and Spector (1999) tested their 
model in the workplace and found empirical evidence that frustration (i.e., an emo- 
tional response) mediated the relation between a situational constraint and a behavioral 
response (i.e., counterproductive behaviors operationalized as interpersonal and orga- 
nizational deviance). Because of its strong theoretical and empirical foundations, test- 
ing modified versions of the model could not only provide new information for theory 
building purposes, but also present empirical evidence that variables in the model could 
be useful leverage points for managers and human resource professionals for reducing 
the likelihood of uncivil behavior. 

For the purposes of this study, the researcher added a number of theoretically rele- 
vant variables to the Fox-Spector model. First, because demographic variables have 
been associated with incivility, two were included in the new model: age and gender. 
Gender (young, male) has been linked to the instigation of workplace incivility (Reio & 
Ghosh, 2009). Young, female teachers were found also to be more likely to be the target 
of incivility in educational settings (European Foundation, 2010). In light of the afore- 
mentioned research, linking age and gender to uncivil behavior, the researcher hypoth- 
esizes as follows: 


Hypothesis 1: Being younger and male is positively related to supervisor and 
coworker incivility. 
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Besides trait anxiety and trait anger being positively associated with frustration as 
proposed in the Fox-Spector model (Fox & Spector, 1999), there may be other per- 
sonality traits linked to emotional responses like feelings of frustration. Neuroticism 
(i.e., perceiving a wide variety of situations as threatening) has been closely associ- 
ated with negative emotions like anxiety and frustration. Individuals low in neuroti- 
cism (high emotional stability) would be less likely to interpret situational constraints 
as being stressful or worrisome (Fox & Stallworth, 2010). Moreover, thrill seeking 
warrants inclusion in the proposed model because it has been positively linked to 
frustration and anger (Zuckerman, 1994). Thrill seekers like trying things that are a 
little frightening or even dangerous and are willing to take risks to engage in such 
behaviors. Thus, high thrill seekers are more likely to act impulsively and say or do 
risky things like speaking inappropriately to a supervisor or supervisee without think- 
ing or simply to see what happens. This type of negative behavior increases the risk 
of targets responding in kind, creating a spiral of incivility where the high thrill seeker 
would be more likely the target of uncivil behavior themselves (Andersson & Pearson, 
1999), which elicits a negative emotional reaction like frustration. Inasmuch, as neu- 
roticism and thrill seeking have been associated with frustration, the researcher hypoth- 
esizes as follows: 


Hypothesis 2: Emotional stability is negatively associated and thrill seeking is 
positively associated with frustration. 


Fox and Spector (1999) suggested that a number of unproductive organizational 
outcomes might result from being frustrated and treated uncivilly by supervisors and 
coworkers, such as poorer job performance and increased absenteeism, yet do not test 
these outcomes in their theoretical model. For this study, organizational commitment 
and employee satisfaction will serve as the outcome variables because of their link to 
job performance, emotional reactions, and physical symptoms (Hershcovis & Barling, 
2010). In the Fox-Spector model, incivility is the proximal outcome of being exposed 
to a situational constraint, mediated by an emotional response (frustration). Situational 
constraints and frustration can instigate uncivil behavior from the individual experienc- 
ing such conditions, as the Fox-Spector model proposes. However, there is evidence 
that an individual who had faced a situational constraint and become frustrated can 
elicit an uncivil response from a coworker or supervisor if they perceive the individu- 
al’s frustration as being unproductive, unwarranted, or goal-thwarting. Hostility is a 
form of uncivil behavior that has been elicited from frustration with others (Neuman & 
Baron, 1998). 

For the models being tested in this study, both frustration and incivility serve as media- 
tors between a situational constraint and organizational commitment and employee satis- 
faction. Thus, the researcher hypothesizes, when confronted with a situational constraint, 
there is an emotional response which elicits supervisor or coworker uncivil behavior 
(consistent with Fox-Spector model), which then impacts organizational outcomes like 
organizational commitment and employee satisfaction. 
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Hypothesis 3: The relation between situational constraints and organizational 
outcomes (organizational commitment and employee satisfaction) is medi- 
ated by emotional (frustration) and behavioral responses (incivility). 


Statement of the Problem 


Workplace incivility continues unabated, but its impacts on individuals and organiza- 
tions remain unclear. It is possible, for instance, in some workplace cultures that the 
norm for behaving is being rude to each other or even customers (Porath & Erez, 
2007). There are situations, too, that being perceived by organizational insiders as 
being uncivil might be appropriate when strongly supporting an unpopular idea if it 
were helpful to the organization (Anand, Ashforth, & Joshi, 2004). Incivility is also 
ambiguous as to intent, and is generally of low intensity, making it seem relatively 
minor (Porath & Pearson, 2010). Researchers and managers, then, find it hard to 
reckon with the notion that uncivil behavior can impact, for instance, voluntary turn- 
over meaningfully, and thus should warrant further attention (Porath & Erez, 2007). 
HRD practitioners can mediate between uncivil behavior and organizational impacts 
through training efforts designed to improve supervisory communication and conflict 
management skills. 


Model Investigated in the Study 


The purpose of this study was to test the relations among situational constraints, emo- 
tional reactions, behavioral responses, and resulting outcomes in the workplace. To 
examine the extent of these linkages among the research variables, the researcher tested 
two modified versions of the Fox-Spector work frustration-aggression model (Fox & 
Spector, 1999) adapted for the context of this study (see Figure 1). 


Method 


This research is part of a larger study examining the relations between workplace inci- 
vility and workplace learning. Information concerning the sample and data collection 
protocol, and research measures follow below. 


Participants and Data-Collection Procedures 


The sample (NV = 507) consisted of employees from for-profit (n = 166), government 
(n = 160), and nonprofit (n = 155) organizations (26 did not complete this question). 
Approximately 55% (n = 279) of the sample was male. The majority (64.3%) of the 
participants were White (7 = 312); 35.0% were non-White, and 0.7% did not complete 
the question. Almost two-thirds of the participant’s had some college experience (n = 
327). The mean age of the participants was 36.0 years (standard deviation [SD] = 11.1), 
length of employment at current workplace was 5.8 years (SD = 5.34), and mean hours 
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worked weekly was 43.3 h (SD = 12.1). There was no evidence of statistically signifi- 
cant group differences in hours worked by industry, F(10, 361) = 1.89, p > .05, or by 
age group, F(6, 366) = 1.73, p> .05. 

The selected measures, along with a demographic survey, were administered to par- 
ticipants via a paper-and-pencil survey battery in the mid-South of the United States. As 
this study was exploratory, data was collected from a wide range of organizations. The 
convenience sample of participants was recruited from a series of training workshops 
over a period of 6 months. The workshops ranged in size from 15 to 40 participants. 
At the beginning of each workshop, the researcher read a statement that explained the 
study’s purpose, voluntary nature, and that participation would be anonymous. After 
leaving the room, the instructor then presented the survey to the group. The survey 
battery took roughly 30 min to complete. 


Research Measures 


The research measures employed in this study are described in this section. Each sum- 
mative scale employs either 5- or 7-point Likert-type items. All but two of the measures 
were modified to be more in line with the purpose of this study. The psychometric prop- 
erties of each of the modified measures (emotional stability/neuroticism, thrill seeking, 
situational constraints, supervisor incivility, coworker incivility, and frustration) were 
examined separately through a principal components analysis (PCA) with varimax rota- 
tion. For each measure, the PCA revealed but one component, as the original scales were 
designed. The total variance explained in each separate construct ranged from 51.1% to 
74.4% (eigenvalues 2.04-5.21). Because there was but one component for each of the 
analyses, the varimax rotation was not performed (Tabachnick & Fidell, 2001). Thus, 
preliminary construct validity evidence was found to support using the respective mea- 
sures. Confirmatory factor analysis would be the next step in furthering validating the 
modified measures in future research. 

Emotional stability/neuroticism. Emotional Stability/Neuroticism was measured by 
two items from Gosling, Rentfrow, and Swann’s (2003) Ten-Item Personality Inven- 
tory. The subscale’s Cronbach’s alpha was .71. Rosling et al. reported a test-retest reli- 
ability of .72 after 6 weeks. The items were rated on a 7-point Likert-type scale with 
responses ranging from | (disagree strongly) to 5 (agree strongly). A sample item was 
“T see myself as calm, emotionally stable.” A higher score would indicate more emo- 
tional stability/less neuroticism. 

Thrill seeking. Thrill seeking was measured by a modified version of Swett, Marcus, 
and Reio’s (2005) Thrill Seeking Scale (TSS). The TSS was modified from a 4-point to 
a 5-point scale to be more in line with the other measures in this study (ranging from | 
strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). One item was reverse scored. The Cronbach’s 
alpha was .76 and the mean score for the scale was 11.84 (SD = 3.33). Asample item 
from the four-item scale was “I get a real kick out of doing things that are a little 
dangerous.” 
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Supervisor incivility. Supervisor incivility was measured by a modified version of 
Cortina, Magley, Williams, and Langhout’s (2001) seven-item Workplace Incivility 
Scale (WIS). The researcher adapted the scale by asking the participant to think about 
being exposed to supervisor incivility only instead of both supervisor and coworker 
incivility as in the Cortina et al. scale. The time span of recalling being the target of 
uncivil behaviors was reduced from 5 years to | year to reduce possible recall issues. 
The Cronbach’s alpha was .93. The frequency of being the target of supervisor inci- 
vility over the past year was specified through statements such as, supervisors “made 
mean or derogatory remarks about you.” The items were rated on a 5-point Likert-type 
scale with responses ranging from | (never) to 5 (most of the time). The mean score for 
the supervisor incivility measure was 12.51 (SD = 6.22). 

Coworker incivility. As with the supervisor incivility scale, the seven-item, 5-point 
Likert-type coworker incivility scale is a modified version of Cortina et al.’s (2001) 
WIS measure. The only difference between the modified supervisor and coworker 
scales regarded the instructions; the instructions asked the participant to recall 
being the target of coworker instead of supervisor incivility in the past year. The 
Cronbach’s alpha was .94. The mean score for the coworker incivility measure was 
12.59 (SD = 6.23). 

Frustration. Frustration was measured by items from Reio and Ghosh’s (2009) 
Workplace Affect Scale. The frustration subscale consisted of three items, measured 
along a 5-point Likert-type scale (1 = never to 5 = always). The Cronbach’s alpha was 
.78; the mean score for the scale was 8.98 (SD = 2.76). Prospective respondents were 
initially asked, “Thinking of the past year, how often has your job made you feel the 
following ways?” Sample items were “frustrated” and “strained.” 

Situational constraints. Situational constraints (frustrated event) was measured with 
a modified version of the School Level Environment Questionnaire developed by 
Johnson, Stevens, and Zvoch (2007). The four items assessed perceptions about avail- 
ability of resources necessary to perform one’s job. One of these items was positively 
phrased and reverse scored. The items were rated on a 5-point Likert-type scale with 
responses ranging from | (strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). A sample item from 
the scale is “The supply of equipment and resources is not adequate.” The mean score 
for the scale was 13.75 (SD = 3.08); the Cronbach’s alpha in this study was .70. 

Organizational commitment. The researcher employed Mowday, Steers, and Porter’s 
(1979) Organizational Commitment Questionnaire (OCQ) to measure organizational 
commitment. The OCQ is a summative |5-item, 7-point Likert-type scale (1 = strongly 
disagree to 7 = strongly agree). Six items were reverse scored. Sample items included 
“T am proud to tell others that I am part of this organization” and “T really care about the 
fate of this organization.” The Cronbach’s alpha in this study was .89; the mean score 
for the measure was 68.09 (SD = 7.92). 

Employee satisfaction. Employee satisfaction was measured by Hackman and Lawler’s 
(1971) six-item satisfaction scale (Hackman & Lawler, 1971). The items were rated on a 
5-point Likert-type scale with responses ranging from | (strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly 
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agree); the mean for the scale (with one reverse-scored) was 21.98 (SD = 4.20). The 
scale demonstrated a Cronbach’s alpha of .81. A sample item from the scale is “Gener- 
ally speaking, I am very satisfied with my job.” 

Demographic variables. Because prior research suggests that age and gender (coded 
0 = male; | = female) might influence the affective response (Fox & Stallworth, 2010) 
and dependent variables (e.g., Cortina et al., 2001; Porath & Pearson, 2010), they were 
included in the path models. 

Combination of the sample. Because the sample was from employees representing a 
range of industries, the researcher tested for possible systematic differences among the 
three industry types represented in this research before pooling the samples (Tabachnick 
& Fidell, 2001). A one-way multivariate analysis of variance was used to test for group 
mean differences in organizational commitment and satisfaction by organizational type. 
There was no multivariate effect: A = 0.989, F(4, 938) = 1.35, p = .25, n° = 0.006; thus, 
there was no evidence of systematic bias (i.e., statistically significant group mean differ- 
ences by organizational type) and the samples were pooled to increase sample size and 
statistical power. 








Results 


Frequency of workplace incivility. Almost 76% of the sample reported being the 
target of supervisor incivility in the past year, while 75% reported being the target 
of coworker incivility. Roughly 55% experienced supervisor incivility at the “from 
time to time” to “always” levels; similarly, 54.0% experienced coworker incivility 
from time to time to always. The most frequent uncivil acts instigated by both 
supervisors and coworkers in this research were “paying little attention to your 
statements or showed little interest in your opinion,” “doubted your judgment on a 
matter over which you have responsibility,” and “put you down or was condescend- 
ing to you.” 

Correlational results. Zero-order correlational coefficients between the variables of 
interest were determined and investigated for meaningfulness (see Table 1). In general, 
the strength and direction of relations among the variables were consistent with prior 
research. 

Path-analytic results. To test our research hypotheses, we analyzed the two pro- 
posed theoretical models in which gender, age, emotionally stability, thrill seeking, 
and situational constraints influence frustration, which in turn affects supervisor 
and coworker incivility, and negatively affects either organizational commitment or 
employee satisfaction. Instead of one more complex model where the two depen- 
dent variables (employee satisfaction and organizational commitment) were corre- 
lated, two separate models with a single dependent variable were tested instead. The 
researcher took this approach because linking the two dependent variables empiri- 
cally was consistent with Fox and Spector’s (1999) original frustration-aggression 
model. The two-structural models consisted of observed variables; hence, the mod- 
els are “path models” (Kline, 1998). Figures 2 and 3 represent these two theoretical 
path models. 
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Table |. Research Variable Intercorrelations 





I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 











| Constraint 1.00 -O.1! -O0.12 004 0.24 025 0.19 -0.22 -0.28 
2 Age 1.00 0.00 -0.44 -0.28 -0.19 -0.02 0.09 0.14 
3 Stability 1.00 -0.0!1 -0.20 -0.10 -0.25 0.15 0.21 
4 Thrill seeking 100 0.19 0.10 0.12 0.04 -0.06 
5 CivSup 1.00 0.70 0.35 -0.36 -—0.44 
6 CivCow 1.00 0.30 -0.27 -0.36 
7 Frustration 1.00 -0.28 -0.39 
8 OrgComit 1.00 0.80 
9 Employee satisfaction 1.00 





Note: CivCow = coworker incivility; CivSup = supervisor incivility; Constraint = situational constraints; 
Stability = emotional stability; OrgComit = organizational commitment. N = 507; rs + 0.09 — 0.12, 
p < .05; rs + 0.13 - 0.14, p < .01; rs > 40.145, p < .001. 
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Figure 2. Path analysis of revised work frustration-aggression model with organizational 
commitment as distal outcome 














Each a priori, theoretically derived, “recursive” path model suggested the “causal” 
influence of gender, age, emotionally stability, thrill seeking, and situational constraints 
on frustration and incivility, and the two dependent variables. In recursive path models, 
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Figure 3. Path analysis of revised work frustration-aggression model with employee 
satisfaction as distal outcome 


all effects among the variables are unidirectional (Kline, 1998). The first model’s 
(Figure 2) dependent variable is organizational commitment; the second model’s 
was employee satisfaction (Figure 3). 

The first model (Figure 2) is an “over-identified” path model in which organiza- 
tional commitment is the dependent variable. Over-identified models have fewer 
parameters than observations (Kline, 1998). First, neither gender nor age contributed 
statistically significantly to the model (Bs = +.08, ps > .05); thus, the first hypothesis 
was not supported. Furthermore, emotional stability had a direct negative influence on 
frustration (6 = —.09, p < .05), while thrill seeking had a direct positive influence (6 = 
.10, p < .05); therefore, the second hypothesis was supported. Frustration positively 
influenced the supervisor (B = .14, p < .001) and coworker (B = .09, p < .05) incivility 
variables, which in turn negatively influenced organizational commitment (B = —.27, 
p <.001 supervisor incivility to commitment path; 8 =—.16, p < .001 coworker to com- 
mitment path). Higher levels of emotional stability decreased the likelihood of being 
frustrated, being the target of supervisor and coworker incivility, and not being commit- 
ted to the organization. Greater frustration also was linked to greater supervisor and 
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Table 2. Summary of Fit Indexes for the Theoretical Models 








Model CFI AGFI MFI FI SRMR lf 
Organizational commitment 0.98 0.95 0.99 0.99 0.03 2.41 
Satisfaction 0.95 0.94 0.99 0.99 0.05 2.89 





Note: AGFI = adjusted goodness of fit index; CFl = comparative fit index; IFl = Bollen’s incremental fit 
index; MFI = McDonald’s fit index; SRMR= standardized root mean-square residual. N = 507. 


coworker incivility and less commitment. Alternatively, thrill seeking increased the 
likelihood of being frustrated and being the target of supervisor and coworker incivility, 
which predicted less organizational commitment. Situational constraints positively 
influenced being frustrated (B = .15, p < .001) and the likelihood of being the target of 
supervisor and coworker incivility, and less commitment to the organization. Thus, 
supporting the third hypothesis, frustration, and the incivility variables mediated the 
association between the personality trait and situational constraints variables and orga- 
nizational commitment. With a y’/df of 2.41 (values less than 3.0 are desirable), fit 
indexes ranging from 0.91 to 0.95 (values greater than 0.90 are acceptable), and the 
Standardized Root Mean-Square Residual of .03 (values < 0.05 are best; Kline, 1998), 
the data failed to disconfirm the model (see Table 2). Thus, the theoretical model was 
supported. 

Similar results were found with the employee satisfaction path model (Figure 3), as 
each of the respective fit indexes indicated that the data failed to disconfirm the theo- 
retical model (see Table 2). First, neither gender nor age contributed statistically sig- 
nificantly to the model (Bs = .01 to .08, ps > .05) and the first hypothesis was not 
supported. Second, greater emotional stability was linked to less frustration (B =—.19, 
p <.001) and greater supervisor (8 = .25, p < .001) and coworker (8B = .10, p < .001) 
incivility. Supervisor ($ = —.28, p < .001) and coworker (8 =—.20, p < .01) incivility, 
in turn, were linked to less employee satisfaction. Moreover, greater thrill seeking was 
associated with increased frustration (B = .09, p < .05) and incivility, and less employee 
satisfaction. Because emotional stability was linked to less frustration and thrill seek- 
ing to more frustration, the second hypothesis was supported. Situational constraints 
positively influenced being frustrated (B = .16, p < .001) and supervisor and coworker 
incivility, and less employee satisfaction. Supporting the third hypothesis, frustration, 
and the incivility variables mediated the association between the situational constraints 
variable and employee satisfaction. 


Discussion and Research Implications 


The findings of this research suggest that situational constraints (frustrating events) are 
linked to negative emotional and counterproductive behavioral responses as predicted 
by the Fox-Spector work frustration-aggression model (Fox & Spector, 1999). With 
regard to hypothesis one where being younger and male was predicted to be positively 
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associated with supervisor and coworker incivility, there were mixed results. Age was 
not associated with one of the mediators in the models, that is, frustration, and its 
possible influence on the proximal (incivility variables) and distal outcome vari- 
ables became statistically nonsignificant. Gender did not demonstrate a significant 
influence in the models as well. Furthermore, analysis did reveal gender differences 
in experiencing supervisor and coworker incivility; females reported being the tar- 
get less of supervisor incivility than males, F(1, 481) = 20.36, p < .001. Gender 
differences in being the target of coworker incivility were not found, F(1, 477) = 
0.657, p = 42. 

The second hypothesis where frustration was predicted to be negatively associated 
with emotional stability and positively associated with thrill seeking was upheld. The 
finding that low emotional stability/high neuroticism was positively linked to frustra- 
tion supports Fox and Spector’s (1999) research where two closely related negative 
personality traits, trait anxiety and trait anger, were associated with frustration. The 
thrill seeking variable’s positive association with frustration corroborates Zuckerman’s 
(1994) notion that thrill seeking is linked positively to anger and hostile behavior. More 
research is recommended where additional personality variables might be tested in the 
models. 

In the third hypothesis, frustration, and incivility were predicted to mediate the asso- 
ciation between situational constraints and the dependent variable in both theoretical 
models. First, the relation between situational constraints and the incivility variables 
were mediated by frustration. Second, the incivility variables subsequently mediated 
the relation between frustration and organizational commitment and employee satisfac- 
tion. Thus, there were two mediators in each model, supporting the third hypothesis. The 
results where frustration, an emotional response, is the mediator between situational 
restraints and behavioral responses (incivility) supports Dollard et al.’s (1939) theory 
that aggressive behavior (in this case incivility) is a consequence of frustration. The 
models tested in this research supported the link between the situational constraints and 
behavioral responses, along with the mediation effect of frustration. To extend the Fox- 
Spector model further, the researcher introduced two new demographic and personality 
trait variables, as well as uncivil behavioral responses from others, and included two 
organizational outcomes. In both models the incivility variables revealed strong direct 
effects on the dependent variables, but also were mediators between frustration and 
organizational commitment and satisfaction. 

These findings provide exciting new possibilities for HRD research. First, the theo- 
retical models need to be tested in different organizational settings with more balanced 
representation by gender and ethnicity. Different organizational outcomes could to be 
tested as well. As Fox and Spector (1999) noted, turnover, absenteeism, and job perfor- 
mance would be promising variables to explore. More severe forms of uncivil behavior 
could be examined as consequences of situational constraints mediated by frustration. 
Organizational climate and culture could also be investigated as antecedents to frustra- 
tion. Organizations where the climate is democratic and the norms of behavior (culture) 
do not reinforce rudeness, for example, may be less likely to see frustrated employees 
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who engage in counterproductive behaviors. Finally, a time variable needs to be intro- 
duced into the models. An example might include following a new employee over the 
course of learning how to fit into an organization (socialization). 


Implications for Practice 


The models tested in this study provide a number of empirically tested variables 
inviting application to the workplace. HRD practitioners could target key leverage 
points tested by the models to design interventions to lessen the likelihood of uncivil 
acts. A workshop could be offered to alert managers about supervisees’ perceptions 
of situational constraints and how to diminish possible frustration. Dealing with such 
perceptions effectively might protect against frustration turning into uncivil acts. 

In these economic times where the threat of downsizing is all too familiar to most 
organizations (a situational constraint), of course there will be frustrated employees, 
but HRD interventions designed to reduce these frustrations (e.g., design web sites 
where pertinent information might be found readily; offering technical skill enhance- 
ment workshops; training managers and coworkers in ways to treat colleagues respect- 
fully and empathetically) can only serve to weaken the possibility of uncivil behaviors. 
Leaders and managers need to model appropriate civil behavior as this assists in creat- 
ing the norms, rules, and procedures to guide behavior (Reio & Ghosh, 2009). Finally, 
attention should also be paid to technology-supported activity such as communicating 
via the Internet because snippy, curt email communications can be just as harmful as 
face-to-face encounters (Lim & Teo, 2009). Workshops where managers and employ- 
ees learn to communicate civilly via writing with customers and colleagues will assist 
in organizational efforts to reduce unnecessary frustration and its consequences. 


Limitations 


Because the researcher employed self-report measures in this study, the findings should 
be generalized very cautiously. Furthermore, the reliability of the emotional stability 
and situational constraints scales were toward the low end of being acceptable, but the 
results related to the variables were consistent with previous research. New research to 
develop more psychometrically sound measures would be useful to HRD researchers 
and practitioners as they grapple with trying to understand and develop means to help 
organizational members behave more civilly. 
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